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to Mrs. Ronalds, who owns the original score 
of the "Lost Chord," and to Mr. Herbert 
Sullivan for their kind assistance as to the 
lilustrations. 



PREFACE 



IN preparing this memoir I have had the kind 
help and advice of many eminent musicians 
who knew its subject very well, notably of 
Dr. William H. Cummings, F.S.A., Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music; Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, whose valuable lectures, 
printed verbatim in Musical NewSy I have freely 
consulted; Dr. August Manns; Mr. Ernest 
Ford, who has so generously contributed an 
interesting chapter ; Mr. F. G. Edwards, 
editor of the Musical Times; Mr. Herbert 
Sullivan, who not only granted me permission 
to reproduce the portraits and manuscripts, 
but most kindly consented to read the proof 
sheets; Sig. Visetti; Mr. Francesco Berger, 
who went to great trouble in hunting out 
programmes; and several other gentlemen. 
It is with much trepidation that I submit my 
work to the critical and experienced eyes of 
these and other members of that great public 
who gave Sullivan such numberless proofs of 
their love and admiration in his life, and who 
are likely to view jealously after his death any 
attempt to appraise his reputation. 

H. S. W. 
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THE LIFE OF SULLIVAN 



ARTHUR SEYMOUR* SULLIVAN was 
bom at 8, Bolwell Street (then known 
as Bolwell Terrace), Lambeth Walk, on May 
13, 1842. His parents were of Irish origin. 
His father, Thomas Sullivan, three years after 
* Arthur's birth, was appointed bandmaster at 
. 2) the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, a post 
which he held for eleven years, and subsequently 
^ ■ (1857) Professor of the Brass Bass Instruments 
.jjI at Kneller Hall. His mother's name was 
Coghlan, but she had Italian blood from her 
' ' mother, who belonged to a family named 
^ Righi. His father, it is interesting to note, 
I was bom in St. Helena, where Arthur's grand- 
parents resided, his grandfather being at the 
^ time in the service of the illustrious prisoner, 
Napoleon, as paymaster to his household. We 
learn from one of Sullivan's biographers that 
^; before he was eight he had had instruction in 
nearly every wind instrument, doubtless under 
his mther's tuition. Sullivan had one elder 



* The name of Seymour was added by his mother at 
his baptism six weeks after birth. He had been registered 
as Arthur Sullivan only. 

I 



2 ARTHUR SULLIVAN 

brother, Frederick, who, if he did not possess to 
the same degree the versatile genius his brother 
Arthur was endowed with, nevertheless was 
no unworthy member of the family. He was 
brought up as an architect, but became an 
actor, and lived to take the part of the Judge 
in Trial by Jury at its first production on 
March 25, 1875. His death took place only 
two years later, in January, 1877, and was a 
terrible grief to his brother, who was devotedly 
attached to him. 

An interesting little story is told by Miss 
Helmore, daughter of the Kev. Thomas Hel- 
more. Master of the Chapel Royal children, 
which throws a curious light upon the earliest 
beginnings of Sullivan's career. It is told in 
the Musical Times of February, 1901. In her 
father's house in Cheyne Walk was a certain 
housemaid. This domestic went home for a 
holiday to Sandhurst, where, as we know, Mr. 
Thomas Sullivan was bandmaster at the Royal 
Military College. " How Master Arthur would 
like to live in our house, where there is so 
much music !" the Helmores' maid is reported 
to have said. This observation fired Arthur 
Sullivan's youthful ambition to become a Chapel 
Royal chorister, with what result we all know, 
but to the said housemaid was the first step 
due. Miss Helmore states that Arthur Sullivan 
was a very delicate boy from birth. At the 
time of his application for admission he was 
but twelve years old. A photograph of him at 
this period shows a strikingly interesting face, 
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with dark curly hair, and we are told that his 
eyes were of a remarkable brightness and 
brilliancy. 

Sullivan's ambition to become a chorister 
was gratified by his admission to the Chapel 
Royal, on the recommendation of Sir George 
Smart (then organist), at the age of twelve. 
To be exact, it was on Maundy Thursday, 
1854, ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ook his place as one of the 
" Children of the Chapel Royal," as they are 
called to this day. The " children " were ten in 
number, and were boarded and educated at the 
master's house, at 6, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Among his schoolfellows there were the brothers 
Cellier — Alfred, the composer of " Dorothy," 
and Frangois, afterwards conductor at the 
Savoy for so many of Sullivan's triumphs. 
There also was W. M. Malsch, afterwards 
famous as an oboe player. 

Sullivan was almost at once promoted to be 
a soloist. His voice, we are told by Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, one of his surviving schoolfellows, 
was a very pure high soprano ; "his top A or 
B flat used to ring out with brilliant effect, and 
apparently without eflfort." This was recog- 
nised on one occasion by the late Sir M. Costa, 
who was present at a rehearsal of some music 
for the christening of the late Duke of Albany, 
for which he had composed as an anthem a 
setting of the words : ** Suffer little children to 
come unto Me." After hearing Sullivan sing the 
solo, Costa said to him : " Veil done, Soolivan ; 
very veil done. But you must put your accent 

I — 2 



4 ARTHUR SUI.LIVAN 

as clear as your vords, like this ;" and then Sir 
Michael sang : " Soofer leetle cheeldren to 
cume unto M6, and forb6ed them not, for of 
sooch is the kingdom of heaven." It is not 
difficult to imagine a boy of Sullivan's liveliness 
appreciating this lesson and reproducing it 
afterwards for the benefit of his schoolfellows. 
As a boy he possessed, says Mr. Bridgman, an 
immense fund of natural wit and humour ; but 
it was not suffered to interrupt his inborn lean- 
ings to serious composition, which were soon to 
become manifest. He had already given evi- 
dence of this by one or two juvenile composi- 
tions, the manuscripts of which are still in 
existence; and in 1855 he published his first 
song, entitled O Israel (published by Novello). 
It was written at Tavistock while on a visit to 
one of his schoolfellows. About this time also 
he became acquainted with a boy afterwards 
destined to become perhaps the most accom- 
plished and popular church musician of his 
day — John Stainer, then a brother chorister, 
but at St. Paul's Cathedral. The two became 
firm friends, and are said to have revelled in 
excursions together by steamboat on the 
Thames. 

There can be little doubt that to Sullivan's 
early and lifelong intimacy with Stainer and to 
his apprenticeship to the Chapel Royal Choir 
we owe the innumerable melodious anthems, 
services, and hymn-tunes from his pen, many 
of which have now been familiar to and beloved 
by the whole Anglo-Saxon world for forty years. 



SULLIVAN AT THE AGE OF 1 
(From a photogcaph taken at Leipzig-) 
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In 1856 came his first great success in life. 
Out of twenty competitors, all older than him- 
self, he was awarded the first Mendelssohn 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music. 
His most dangerous rival was Joseph Barnby, 
several years his senior. 

At the Academy Sullivan's educational 
career began in real earnest. He was placed 
under the tuition of Stemdale Bennett and 
O'Leary for pianoforte, and John Goss for 
harm<»iy. 

An interesting anecdote is told of Sullivan at 
this period by Dr. Corfe, the Bishop of Corea. 
He writes to the Musical Times under date 
November 12, 1901 : "On the Feast of St. 
Michael and AH Angels in 1856 I was one of 
the senior choristers at St. Michael's College, 
which had just been built in Tenbury by Sir 
Frederick Ouseley. For the opening services 
the small school choir was augmented from 
various sources. ... I have never forgotten 
the prodigious sensation caused amongst us 
youngsters by the singing of young Sullivan 
(then of the Chapel Royal). . . . He seemed 
to us a very old boy to have a treble voice and 
such a glorious voice. Apparently he was six- 
teen years of age, and we all wondered why 
his voice had not broken. . . . We found him 
very sociable and free from *uppishness' of 
any kind. To entertain his numerous musical 
friends Sir Frederick asked them to his house 
in the evening. We boys had to go to provide 
the soprano parts for the concerted music. 
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Whether Sullivan sang that evening or not I 
cannot remember. We knew, of course, that 
he was Mendelssohn Scholar, and that he 
could play the piano ; but I do not think any- 
one was prepared for what happened. Sud- 
denly Ouseley said, * Sullivan, I challenge you 
to play an extempore duet with me.* This 
savoured of the impossible^ considering one 
was a chorister and the other Professor of 
Music at Oxford. But Sullivan said very 
modestly and quietly, 'Very good. Sir 
Frederick.' The room was pretty still by this 
time, and everyone looked on. ' You take the 
treble, Sullivan, because it will be easier, and 
I will take the bass.* Forthwith they sat down 
at the piano, agreed upon the key and the 
rhythm, and fell to. . • . I do not suppose 
that as music it was very remarkable, but they 
played on without stopping till the piece came 
to a natural end.** 

In July, 1857, a manuscript composition of 
Sullivan's — a duet and chorus — ^was performed 
at an Academy concert, and an overture in 
July, 1858. He appears to have been excep- 
tionsilly industrious at the Academy, for the 
committee extended the term of his scholarship 
for two years. 

After studying till the autumn of 1858 at 
Tenterden Street, Sullivan proceeded under 
the terms of the scholarship to Leipzig. He 
had in June of the previous year (1857) been 
obliged, probably by his work at the Academy, 
to resign his choristership, and although there 
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was a rule that no boy leaving before his voice 
had broken was eligible for the Queen's parting 
gift of ;f 60 and a Bible from the Dean, an ex- 
ception was made in favour of the chorister 
who had so distinguished himself, and he was 
granted the gifts. 

At Leipzig Sullivan's masters were : Haupt- 
mann for counterpoint, Rietz for composition, 
Moscheles and Plaidy for the pianoforte. 
Among his fellow - students were : Walter 
Bache, J. F. Bamett, Carl Rosa and Franklin 
Taylor, the brothers Grieg and Ed. Dann- 
reuther. Sullivan remained at Leipzig two 
and a half years, and brought away with him 
in the spring of 186 1 the first of those compo- 
sitions which were to render his name famous. 
This was the music to Shakespeare's " Tem- 
pest " — music which, although influenced by his 
Leipzig surroundings, in the opinion of many 
good judges, ranks with the best he subse- 
quently composed. It was produced at the 
Crystal Palace, under the direction of Mr. 
August Manns, on April 5, 1862, and achieved 
instantaneous success with the critics and the 
public. Among other good things, it brought 
him the friendship of Charles Dickens, who 
stopped him outside the artists' room at the 
Crystal Palace and warmly congratulated him. 
Like many another great composer and artist, 
Sullivan at this time found it none too easy to 
make money, and he found it necessary to take 
pupils. An advertisement is still extant in the 
Musical World of May 11, 1861, in which." Mr. 
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Arthur S. Sullivan begs to inform his friends 
that he has returned from Germany. All com- 
munications respecting pupils, etc., to be 
addressed to his residence, 3, Ponsonby Street, 
PimUco." 

Before leaving the account of Sullivan's 
career at Leipzig, it is interesting to read the 
following letter from his pianoforte professor to 

Sir George Smart : 

•'Leipzig, 

*' September 21, 1859. 

"... I am happy to find much improve- 
ment in young Sullivan. He is steadily work- 
ing out his natural abilities, and gaining ground 
in playing as well as composition ; the latter is 
clearly proved by the new overture he is just 
finishmg. You may rely upon my every way 
fostering his musical talent, and I like him for 
his love of you and the gratitude with which 
he names you and Lady Smart. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir George, 

" Ever your faithful mend, 

" I. MOSCHELES." 

Upon the authority of Miss Helmore, we 
have it that for a year he attended four s^er- 
noons a week at Mr. Helmore's house, on his 
return from Leipzig, as an assistant master to 
Mr. Helmore; not to give the Chapel Royal 
choristers music lessons, but to teach them the 
three " R.'s " I 

Mrs. Walter Carr, the daughter of Sullivan's 
first vicar, the late Rev. J. H. Hamilton, of 
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St. Michael's, Chester Square, tells us that 
Sullivan was appointed organist to her father's 
church in the summer of 1861, but that he did 
not start work till the month of October. At 
that time Sullivan was for some five months 
taking organ lessons from George Cooper, 
Sir J. Goss's assistant at St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Sulnvan held the post of organist at St. 
Michael's for eight years. Space forbids our 
giving in detail the interesting story of his 
career there. It is well known that he pro- 
cured the " materials " for the tenors and 
basses of his choir from the policemen at the 
neighbouring station of Cottage Row. Sulli- 
van's conducting power was shown, says Mrs. 
Carr, still more in what he made the congre- 
gation do. He succeeded, as few organists do, 
in making them take an intelligent share in the 
singing. 

Mr. Joseph Bennett says that at his choir 
practices it was wonderful ** to see the way in 
which he kept the constables at the boiling- 
point of enthusiasm, as well as on the brink of 
laughter. The organist's good spirits were 
infectious, and though, as Mr. Gilbert said in 
after years, 'taking one consideration with 
another, a policeman's life is not a happy one,' 
I am sure the able-bodied of St. Michael's 
were during rehearsal as cheerful as all the 
birds in the air. They could not help it, 
neither could their chief help it, so ebullient 
was his good nature and so everlasting his 
charm." 
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On March lo, 1866, Mr. Manns produced at 
the Crystal Palace Sullivan's Symphony in Ey 
sometimes known as the Irish Symphony. 
Mr. Manns has told us that Sullivan was at 
first dubious of the wisdom of allowing it to be 
so called, fearing comparison with Mendels- 
sohn's great " Scotch Symphony "; but there 
is little doubt in the minds of the best judges 
of the appropriateness of the title, as his natural 
Irish humour is strongly marked all through it. 

In 1862 Sullivan visited Paris in the com- 
pany of Charles Dickens and H. F. Chorley. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Rossini, 
whom he greatly admired, and whom he never 
failed to see upon his subsequent visits to 
Paris. 

Upon this visit also he saw Mademoiselle 
Viardot Garcia's impersonation of Orfeo, which 
impressed him greatly, and which he himself 
said first inspired him with the desire to write 
something for the theatre. 

This was doubtless greatly strengthened by 
his connection with Covent Garden Theatre in 
1864, where he occupied the post of organist 
for some time under Costa's regime. Costa 
gave him his first opportimity of doing some- 
thing of the sort by commissioning him to 
write a ballet, which he did, with the title of 
L*tle Enchantie, and which proved very suc- 
cessful. 

In 1864 he wrote and had produced at 
Birmingham the cantata Kenilworth to a 
libretto by his friend H. F. Chorley, critic of 
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the Athenautn^ and in 1866 that glorious In 
Memoriam overture, written in the midst of 
the overwhelming grief caused by the death 
of his father, and produced at the Norwich 
Festival of that year. This is one of the com- 
poser's works to which almost universal homage 
is extended as a work of genius, written with 
consummate art. 

In September, 1866, he was offered and 
accepted a professorship of composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, a position he held 
for some years. 

Many of his most famous songs, hymn-tunes, 
and anthems date from this period, but he is 
known to have received very small prices for 
them. For example, // Doughty Deeds (1866), 
he sold outright for ten guineas. He was a 
suiEciently capable business man, however, to 
know that his works were a rapidly improving 
property, and he came to a different arrange- 
ment with future publishers. 

It has been asserted that he was appointed a 
professor of the pianoforte and ballad singing 
at the Crystal Palace School of Art, then under 
the energetic auspices of his friend George 
Grove, but there is no truth in the statement. 
In 1867 one of his most famous and widely- 
known part-songs, OA, kush Tkee, My Babie, 
was first sung by Barnby's choir at St. James's 
Hall, May 23. 

In 1867 were laid the first stepping-stones 
to Sullivan's fortime. This was the year 
that witnessed the birth of Cox and Box^ tore- 
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runner of that unique series of comic operas 
which constituted a "school" in which few, 
if any, have been found capable of graduating 
with success, and which incidentally must have 
drawn something like a million and a half in 
good hard cash from the pockets of the British 
public, and transferred the same to the pockets 
of itstriple producers — Arthur Sullivan, William 
Schwenck Gilbert, and R. D'Oyly Carte. The 
story of Cox and Box is by now i^miliar 
enough, but it will bear repetition. Here it is 
in the words of Sir Frank Burnand, the sole 
survivor of the merry band who brought it 
into the world : " Wishing to present some- 
thing novel to my guests at a musical and 
dramatic supper party at my own house, the 
notion suddenly occurred to me of turning our 
dear old friend Maddison Morton's farce, * Box 
and Cox,' into an opera. . . . Meeting Arthur 
Sullivan in Bond Street, I confided to him the 
happy thought. He took to it enthusiastically. 
I went to work at once, topsy-turvied * Box and 
Cox * into * Cox and Box,' and metamorphosed 
Mrs. Bouncer into * Sergeant Bouncer ' so as 
to give an opportunity for a martial air. I took 
my words as each of the numbers was finished 
to Sullivan, who lived at that time close at 
hand, and in a very few days his work was 
completed. Then came rehearsals, always at 
my house. The operetta was performed for 
the first time on April 27, 1867, by Messrs. 
George Du Maurier (Box), Harold Power 
(Cox), and Johnnie Forster (Bouncer). ... It 
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made a great hit. ; . . The death of a Punch ar- 
tist and the pecuniary straits of his widow and 
children at this time led to a benefit at the 
Adelphi Theatre, and the operetta was selected 
for performance. At the last moment Sullivan 
added the overture. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Grerman Reeds' entertainment, 
where it ran for 300 nights. 

"When it achieved public success," says 
Sir F. Bumand, " and we began to receive fees 
for its performance, the author of the original 
farce, Maddison Morton, was, of course, taken 
into partnership.*' 

In 1867 Sullivan accepted a second organist- 
ship, that of St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens. 
This position he held in addition to that of 
St. Michael's. His vicar then was the Rev. 
and Hon. Francis C. Byng, afterwards Earl of 
Strafford. In 1869 he resigned St. Michael's, 
and three years after, in 1872, he gave up 
St. Peter's, but for his two vicars he main- 
tained a lasting and affectionate friendship. 

To revert for an instant to Sullivan as an 
organist, we may quote Mr. E. Mills, professor 
of music at St. John's College, Battersea (see 
Musical TimeSf January, 1901) : " In 1867 he 
invited me to assist him in his post at St. 
Michael's, where the services were then of a 
very plain type. . . . His style of playing was 
emmently Ugato and quiet, and scrupulously 
in keeping with the general feeling of the words; 
but when occasion required, the louder portions 
of the instrument would gradually be drawn 
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upon for a well-conceived climax. . . , For two 
years Sullivan held the two appointments, 
and I was his deputy. In 1869 he resigned 
St. Michael's, where he was succeeded by 
Mr. Franklin Taylor, but retained his post at 
St. Peter's until February, 1872, when he 
finally relinquished church organist duties." 

In 1869 The Prodigal Son, Sullivan's first 
oratorio, was produced at the Worcester 
Festival. This work is held by good judges 
to be in the ** Mendelssohnian " style of the 
period, and not to show marked originality, 
but for all that it attracted great public atten- 
tion. 

In this year also he wrote one of his most 
charming lighter works, the overture Di BallOj 
produced at the Birmingham Festival in 1870. 

By the end of 1869 and the beginning of 1870 
it was evident that Sullivan was bound to 
occupy a very important place in English 
music. The neld was a fine one for a com- 
poser of genius, and Sullivan rose well to the 
occasion. England, while it possessed many 
composers of a high rank as church musicians, 
had certainly none of a calibre to compare with 
Gounod in France, with Schumann in Ger- 
many, or with Verdi in Italy. Sullivan seemed 
to many the man who was to remove this re- 
proach. He had already signalized his advent 
by breaking fresh ground in at least one direc- 
tion, that of light opera. He had shown him- 
self possessed of that golden vein of melody 
which has endeared him for ever to that mighty 
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public who love part-singing, whether of sacred 
or secular song, and who appreciate that grace- 
ful production of such essentially native origin, 
the English ballad. His genius had not yet 
soared to the height it afterwards attained in 
oratorio and cantata, but it was at least recog- 
nised that his music was worthy of the finest 
interpreters of the day. 

In 1 87 1 Mr. John Hollingshead, manager of 
the Gaiety, then at the zenith of its fame, had 
the happy thought of wedding Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert's phenomenal facility in lyric writing to 
the musical genius possessed by Sullivan, and 
the first-bom result was Tkespis, or the Gods 
Grown Oldy produced in 1871, and now only 
remembered as containing a charming ballad, 
" The Maid of Arcadie."* At this time also 
Sullivan induced Tennyson and Millais, with 
both of whom he was intimate, to collaborate 
in a work that was to combine the arts of all 
three in one masterpiece. It was not, un- 
happily, fully achieved, as Millais, becoming 
impatient, withdrew from the agreement, after 
finishing but one picture. But The Window^ 
or the Loves of the Wrens, as it was called, was 
none the less a very beautiful and charming 
production. The year 1872 was memorable 
as that in which his Festival Te Deum was com- 
posed for the Crystal Palace Company to 

* On Short and Sea, of which faller particulars are 
given in another chapter, was written this year for 
the opening of the International Exhibition at South 
Kensington to a libretto by Tom Taylor. 
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celebrate the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
from typhoid fever. It was also the year in 
which was written his magnificent tune for 
" Onward Christian Soldiers," well described 
by Mr. B. W. Findon as the '< war-song of the 
English Church militant of the nineteenth 
century." 

At the same time he wrote eleven other tunes, 
which were published by Novello and Co. in 
the '* Hymnary," a collection of hymns intended 
to rival the famous '' Hymns Ancient and 
Modem," which has, however, long out- 
distanced its competitor in the race for popu- 
larity. In 1873 Sullivan composed The Light 
of the Worlds first given at Birmingham, the 
scene of several of his triumphs in sacred music. 
It is said to have been received with great 
enthusiasm, and was certainly greeted with the 
unanimous approval of the critics. It was 
remarked by a leading newspaper that Sullivan 
had entered the lists against an array of giants. 
He was challengiag comparison with such pro- 
digious conceptions as the *' Messiah," and yet 
contrived to hold his own. He had for his 
artists such singers as Titiens, Trebelli, Santley , 
and Reeves. It appears to have been a general 
subject of remark that the composer had, while 
giving to the world a production worthy of 
comparison with high examples of oratorio art, 
yet escaped the reproach of plagiarism from 
the " siren-like influence of Mendelssohn." 
Another work dating from this year (1873) ^^ 
the incidental music for the ** Merchant of 
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Venice " at the Princess Theatre, Birming-r 
ham. 

Shortly after the production of The Light of 
the World, the University of Cambridge honoured 
the composer by conferring the degree of Doctor 
of Music upon him. 

In 1874 ^^ edited a collection of hymns for 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, contributing twenty-six original tunes 
himself. 

It is curious, and, indeed, appears inexplic- 
able that, notwithstanding the success of his first 
essays in light opera with Cox and Box and 
Thespis, it was over four years before a 
theatrical entrepreneur was found with the 
foresight and energy to engage Sullivan's assist- 
ance in a musical production. In 1875 Mr. R. 
D*Oyly Carte, then acting as manager for Miss 
Selina Dolaro in " La Perichole " at the New 
Royalty Theatre in Dean Street, Soho, pro- 
posed that Sullivan and Gilbert should again 
collaborate in a comic opera. Accordingly, in 
the early part of the year, Gilbert brought the 
rnanuscript of Trial by Jury to Sullivan, and on 
March 25 the piece wa§ produced, the entire 
libretto, music, and rehearsals being completed 
in three weeks. It drew all London to see it, 
and not a little of the success was due to 
Frederick, Sullivan's brother, who played the 
part of the Judge. It is also to be noted that 
the piece was the occasion of the d6but of Mr. 
W. S. Penley, the well-known comedian, who 
played the small part of the Foreman of the 
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Jur^. The critics welcomed the operetta as 
giving evidence that there were two men who 
could produce a piece at once humorous, artistic, 
melodious, and orchestrally clever. In June 
of the year a comic opera entitled The Zoo, 
with libretto by Mr. B. C. Stevenson and 
music from Sullivan's pen, was produced at the 
St. James's Theatre. 

Space forbids more than a brief reference to 
the important work begun by Sullivan in the 
year 1875, ^^^^^ ^^ undertook the duties of 
Principal of the National Training School of 
Music. Sullivan himself confesses to have 
been adverse personally to the principles which 
had been adopted by the promoters of the 
scheme. However, sifter very great pressure 
had been brought to bear, he consented, and 
for three years remained in the position, 
throwing into the work the same zeal and 
enthusiasm which he carried into everything 
he undertook. He was succeeded by his friend 
Sir John Stainer, and eventually the institution 
became merged into the Royal College of 
Music, under the patronage and guidance of 
the then Prince of Wales, now His Majesty 
King Edward VII., and his brother, the 
lamented Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Sir George Grove became director of the 
reorganized institution, and it was soon es- 
tablished as one of the principal music-teaching 
centres in the country. 

Sullivan gathered considerable experience as 
a conductor during a connection (also begun in 
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1875) with the Choral Union Orchestral Con- 
certs at Glasgow. 

It is significant to note that for these two 
years (1875-77) hardly any composition of im- 
portance issued from his fertile pen, to such an 
extent did his labours as director and conductor 
monopolize his time. 

In 1877, however, Mr. D*Oyly Carte, who 
had never lost sight of the possibilities that lay 
in his former coUaborateurs, succeeded in 
obtaining a lease of the Opera Comique Theatre 
in the Strand. He then commissioned Gilbert 
and Sullivan to furnish him with another opera, 
and The Sorcerer was the result. It was 
produced on November 18, and fully justified 
his expectations, for it ran for six months. It 
was the cause of Mr. George Grossmith's intro- 
duction to the stage, and still draws delighted 
audiences whenever produced. In January of 
this year Sullivan suffered the loss of his 
brother, Fred Sullivan, at the early age of 
thirty-six, and it was during the sad weeks of 
watching by his sick-bed that the famous 
Lost Chord was written to some verses of 
Adelaide Procter's which he had tried un- 
successfully to set to music some five years 
before. He wrote it during the stillness of the 
night while his sick brother was asleep, and 
while he was sitting at the bedside. It is 
needless to draw attention to the phenomenal 
popularity the beautiful song has achieved, but 
it may be mentioned that over 260,000 copies 
are said to have been sold. 

2 — 2 
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We now approach the year 1878^ which set 
the names of Gilbert and Sullivan on a pinnacle 
of fame that no previous workers in the same 
field had ever occupied. This was attained by 
the production (May 28, 1878) of H.M.S, 
Pinafore at the Opera Comique. It is curious 
to note that in spite of a good" send-oflf " by 
both press and public, the piece at first failed 
to attract. There were, it is recorded, the 
usual grumbles at "our representative English 
composer ** setting his hand to light opera, and 
after a week or two the business done at the 
theatre became so slack that it was seriously 
contemplated to withdraw it. At the time, 
however, Sullivan was conducting a series of 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, and 
he arranged to include in the programme there 
a brilliant orchestral arrangement of the music 
by Hamilton Clarke. His judgment proved 
sound, and the selection not only brought 
hundreds of delighted listeners to the opera 
house, but turned the tide of apparent failure 
into a glorious and unprecedented success. It 
ran at its first production for 700 nights in 
succession, and may without a doubt be con- 
sidered as having set the seal upon Sullivan's 
popularity all over the English-speaking world. 
The Americans literally went crazy with de- 
light at its ''catchy" and melodious songs, 
duets, and choruses. It was enormously 
'' pirated,** and at one time no fewer than eight 
versions were running in the New York theatres 
alone. This led to a visit from the composer, 
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author, and producer themselves in November, 
1879, with the original version. As might have 
been expected, their success, in spite of the 
fact that for many months it had been running 
at countless theatres all over the States, was im- 
mediate and enormous. It would be interesting 
to tell of the many fights and huge trouble the 
proprietors of this and the other Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas had to prevent their works being 
pirated and the cream of the profit stolen, but 
space forbids. It was finally achieved to a 
certain extent by the performance of the operas 
in America first and England afterwards. 

The incidental music to " Henry VIII." and 
several songs date also from the Pinafore years 
1878-79. The next opera, The Pirates of Penzance, 
was produced on April 25, 1880, and fully up- 
held the reputation of its composers. It had 
a nm of over a year, and then gave way to the 
equally well-remembered Patience, a skit upon 
the craze that prevailed at the time of ex- 
aggerated aesthetic tastes in art. This was the 
last of the series that was produced at the old 
Opera Comique, and it was transferred to the 
new Savoy Theatre on Monday, October 10, 
1 88 1, which locality thenceforth became identi- 
fied in the minds of Londoners, and indeed of 
Britons the world over, with the ** triumvirate ** 
who were to confer new lustre and happy 
associations upon a spot already hallowed by 
centuries of history and tradition. 

Sullivan's connection with the famous Leeds 
Festivals merits more than the bare mention 
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we have space for. For the 1880 Festival he 
wrote The Martyr of Antioch, a cantata which 
took a very high place among his sacred com- 
positions. At the 1886 Festival he produced 
The Golden Legend with "overwhelming success," 
and it certainly shares with The Martyr of 
Antioch the honour of being a crowning worK 
of a wonderful career. In 1882 Sullivan 
experienced a great blow in the loss of his 
beloved mother. She died at the ripe age 
of seventy-one, having for many years enjoyed 
the precious knowledge that her favourite son 
had attained a height of fame and popularity 
she can never have dreamt of. She had seen 
him rise from Chapel Royal chorister to be the 
chosen friend and intimate of the fine fleur of 
English Society. More than this, his friend- 
ship was courted and valued by that far more 
exclusive section — the aristocracy of genius. 
That this was so was no doubt as much a 
tribute to that personal magnetism of character 
he was so largely endowed with as to his talent 
and rank in his profession. 

The first new opera produced at Mr. D'Oyly 
Carte's new theatre was lolanthe. It opened on 
November 24, 1882, and it ran successfully for 
a year or more. In May, 1883, the Royal 
College of Music was opened, and the event 
was signalized by Queen Victoria conferring 
upon Sullivan, the former director of the parent 
institution, the honour of a knighthood, an 
event hailed with delight by his countless well- 
wishers throughout the Empire. 
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From the year 1882 onward Sullivan's career 
is an unchanging record of brilliant successes. 
He continued to displease an insignificant 
number of his critics, and, what was of far 
greater importance, to please a huse and ever- 
increasing majority of the public by confining 
the major portion of his attention to the com- 
position of light opera. lolanthe was succeeded 
by Princess Ida in 1884, and this, perhaps the 
least known of the series, was followed in 1885 
by the best known, the ever popular Mikado. 
It would easily fill the whole of this little 
memoir to tell the history of this production 
alone. It ran at the Savoy for over twenty- 
four months (to be exact, for 672 nights), and 
still, I believe, forms the most certain " draw ** 
whenever and wherever it may be put on the 
stage. 

It must not be omitted from this record of 
Sullivan's career that from February 26, 1885, 
till June 25, 1887, he conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Society's concerts, conducting 
personally in all on eighteen occasions. It is 
worth remark, too, that during the whole of 
that period his name only appears in the pro- 
granmies four times, two of these being vocal 
pieces, and the other two being orchestral 
selections. 

In 1887 Ruddigore was produced, followed 
in 1888 by The Yeomen of the Guards and at the 
Lyceum by the incidental music to " Mac- 
beth." In 1889 The Gondoliers appeared, and 
enjoyed a prolonged run; and in 1891 Sullivan's 
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one and only flight into the regions of grand 
opera with Ivanhoe, 

In quick succession were produced The 
Foresters and H addon Hall (1892) ; Utopia 
(1893) » ^^ Chieftain (1894) I incidental 
music to "King Arthur" (1894); ^^ Grand 
Duke (1896) ; Victoria and Merry England, a 
ballet (1897); The Beauty Stone (1898); The 
Rose of Persia (1899); smd the unfinished (by 
Sullivan) Emerald Isle (1901). 

It is curious and unfortunate, however, that 
after The Gondoliers, which was the last of the 
continuous series written in conjunction with 
Gilbert, the spell of success seemed to be 
broken ; and although in Utopia in 1893, and 
The Grand Duke in 1896, Mr. Gilbert again re- 
sumed partnership, the old glamour had appa- 
rently fled for ever. Several well-known and 
highly popular librettists were tried, but the 
operas never reached the prolonged runs that 
the early productions attained. 

It now remains to chronicle the few sad 
months of the last year of Sullivan's life. His 
health had for very many years been pre- 
carious. As far back as 1878, the Pinafore 
year, he was a suffierer from a terribly painful 
complaint, and the ever -delightful music was 
actually written during the recurring attacks 
of sufiering and pain. These, continued at 
more or less frequent intervals, were un- 
happily through the succeeding years telling 
more and more heavily upon a frail consti- 
tution, and in spite of prolonged holidays 
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upon the Continent and at country houses in 
England, Sullivan's health began to decline. 
His friends were pained at the change wrought 
in his appearance; but his spirits never flagged, 
and he remained as ever, buoyant, jocular, and 
cheery.* Nor was it allowed to show in his 
music, for the numbers written for his last 
opera showed all his old facility of orchestration 
and melody. 

He was taken ill by a chill in November, 
1900, and on the morning of the 22nd, at his 
residence in Victoria Street, Westminster, he 
died at the age of fifty-eight. He left, besides 
that portion of The Emerald Isle which he wrote, 
several posthumous works, of which the most 
notable was the Te Deum composed for the 
service to be held in St. Paul's Cathedral at 
the close of the Boer War. 

It is necessary, to complete this biographical 
portion of the memoir, that a few particulars 
should be given to show the profound respect 
Sullivan was held in not only by his brother 
musicians, but by the highest as well as the 
lowly in the land. By the Queen's express 
command the funeral service was held in that 
same Chapel Royal where the composer had 

* A very beautiful and touching story was related to 
me of the d3ring composer. Lying upon his death- 
bed, he noticed one of his old friends and personal 
attendants silently weeping. • Why do you cry ?' he 
asked. 'I am perfectly happy and contented. You 
must not cry for me. How do you think I could 
be otherwise than happy when I am going to see my 
dear mother ?' 
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sung as a boy. The Queen was represented 
by Sir W* Parratt, her Master of the Music, 
the Prince of Wales (now King Edward VI I.) 
by Sir H. Parry, and many other members of 
the Royal Family, including the German 
Emperor, by their gentlemen-in-waiting. The 
pall-bearers were Sir John Stainer, Sir George 
C. Martin, Sir S. Bancroft, Sir George Lewis, 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir A. Mackenzie, 
Colonel A. Collins, and his old schoolfellow, 
Mr. Frank Cellier ; Mr. Choate, the American 
Ambassador, was also present. The remains 
were carried in stately procession to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and there interred in the presence 
of a very large congregation. It is worth 
record that the anthems sung on the sad occa- 
sion included Sullivan's Brother, Thou art gone 
before us, sung by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Savoy Theatre. 

In July, 1903, a bronze bust of Sullivan 
was unveiled by H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, in the gardens of the 
Thames Embankment, in the presence of a 
distinguished assemblage of friends and rela- 
tives of the lamented composer. 



HIS WORK: ITS CONCEPTION AND 

RECEPTION 



IT would be misleading in a work of this 
kind to ignore the frequently expressed 
opinion of some who claim to be regarded as 
leaders of musical thought that Sullivan gave 
too much attention to purely secular and light 
music, and that he seriously neglected the so- 
called higher branches of bis art. We must 
not overlook the fact that the very utterance of 
such a sentiment is in itself no ordinary com- 
pliment, for it implies the ability of the com- 
poser to achieve the work if he had so desired. 
On the other hand, it is a serious reflection 
upon his deliberate choice of a line of work, a 
matter upon which he surely must be allowed 
complete freedom of action, and of which he 
should be the best judge. Moreover, it may 
easily happen that such criticism is sometimes 
taken by the unthinking at far above its true 
value. People do not always remember that 
the most eminent critic can only represent him- 
self, and that his opinions, whatever they may 
be, have no more value than those of any other 
eminent critic. It is well-nigh impossible for 
poor humanity to be entirely unbiassed and 

[27] 
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absolutely impartial. Personal feelings must 
of necessity rank as a factor in any utterance, 
and this is true whether or no those particular 
opinions are shared by a greater or a less 
number of the public. Neither the majority 
nor the minority are of necessity right; but 
we may in general endorse the verdict of the 
majority with safety. We may agree with 
Mr. Findon, the well-known critic, that while 
the people have their faults and make their 
mistakes, their judgment is right in the long- 
run. 

And we have the further comforting assur- 
ance that in the case of Sullivan versus certain 
critics we, on the side of Sullivan, have such 
a majority with us as few winning sides can 
boast of; for in this case, surely, the public, 
and, indeed, an enormous number of excellent 
judges also, have spoken with no uncertain 
voice. There has been no need of a Boswell, 
as with Johnson, or a Ruskin, as with Turner, 
to take the master's works and expound them 
to the multitude. Sullivan came, sang, and 
conquered. It is entirely superfluous to ask 
people to stop and reason why they like such 
and such a delicious melody. They neither 
know nor care, and it is a healthy instinct that 
refuses to inquire too curiously into the reason. 
It is a question that goes very deeply into the 
ethics of what we call the beautiful in Art. 
Beauty in any art may be, and probably is, due 
to proportion — proportion in the colour of a 
painting, as in the outlines of a building, or in 
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the moulding of a statue, as in the form of a 
beautiful woman. 

Why proportion should instantly appeal 
to our senses as more beautiful than dispro- 
portion is a more difficult question to answer, 
and is no part of our subject, but the rule 
certainly applies to music. It is certainly 
proportion in the relative value of the notes 
that renders rhythm fascinating in any air. 
It is the same cause which renders melody 
attractive, the proportionate position of the 
various notes being the governing factor. 
Still more apparent is it in a stately march, or 
a dance measure, which sets us all beating 
time to it. This sense of proportion must of 
necessity be possessed by every musician who 
aspires to be a successful composer, and it was 
certainly bestowed by Providence upon Arthur 
Sullivan with no niggard hand. It is em- 
phatically a thing which is bom, and not 
acquired, as much so as the gift of poesy. The 
poet has, of course, to learn to spell and read, 
and must give his imagination plenty of literary 
food before he will venture to use successfully 
the implements Nature has endowed him with. 
And so it is with the musician : he must learn 
the alphabet of his craft ; the rules of harmony 
and counterpoint must be studied before he 
can make any use of the music Nature has set 
afloat in the ether of his imagination. 

But in writing of Sullivan as a musician it 
becomes at once apparent that he stands, so to 
speak, less in need of elucidation than most 
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men of equal eminence in such a profession. 
His music is more easily " understanded of the 
people." It is entirely needless to point out 
its more obvious qualities, its mind-hatmting 
melody, its quaint humour, its wonderfully 
skilful orchestration — a thousand illustrations 
of each point might easily be found. He ap- 
pealed frankly in nearly all his music to the 
popular taste, and the people were quick to 
respond. Mr. Ernest Ford, in another chapter 
of this little work, has generously undertaJcen 
to give us an insight into the technical quali- 
ties that distinguish it from a musician's point 
of view. For it is easy to overlook these in 
appreciating the features which appeal to us all. 
It is not necessary, however, to be a musician 
to understand that the brain was no ordinary 
one which could give us such gems of melody 
as " Hush-a-bye " in Cox and BoXy and " The 
sun whose rays " in The Mikado^ and such 
wonderfully descriptive orchestral effects as 
the "Nightmare Song" in lolanthe. There 
is, indeed, a veritable enibarras de richesses in 
attempting to point out the numberless ex- 
amples, any one of which might rank as a chef 
d*<euvre.* 

* Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in his lecture on Sullivan 
at the Royal Institution in May, 1901, pays him the 
following generous tribute : " Such knowledge as I have 
of musiosd literature has not helped me to discover the 
existence of any series of comic operas ... of similar 
musical value, or which contains anything like the 
variety of artistically good things, apart altogether from 
the rare expression of mother -wit in crotchets and 
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And to leave for a moment the light operas, 
how few of us realize that, excepting such men 
as Stainer and Dykes, Monk and Ouseley, 
whose almost exclusive profession it was, there 
is probably no musician whose compositions 
have such a firm hold upon the affections of 
church-goers the wide world over. It is scarcely 
possible to enter a church, chapel, or place of 
worship ** where they sing,** or at least where 
the services have any claim to be musically 
ornate, ydthout hearing a hymn, an anthem, or 
a service by Sullivan. 

It has already been pointed out that this was 
in a very large measure owing to the fact that 
from the age of twelve, in 1854, ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
thirty in 1872, he was as intimately connected 
with the English Church as it was possible to 
be. The entire atmosphere of his childhood 
had been, if the terms may be used in this con- 
nection, orchestral. His boyhood was choral ; 
his manhood, until the age of thirty, as we have 
seen, was largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
music, exceptmg only the short period of his 
sojourn in Leipzig. And be it added that in 

quavers. . . . Among the most noticeable traits I 
might mention (a) the sometimes violently contrasted 
subjects and rhythms, such as the duet in The PiraUs, 
with its subject in f time for soprano and tenor, com- 
bined with the chorus chattering in f time; {b) the 
uncommon amount of invention shown in the ciaulences ; 
c) the artistic adaptation of the various forms of our 
'olk-song, such as the dialogue-song, as in 'I have a 
Song to Sing, O 1' ; {d) English madrigals and ballads, 
and so on." 
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each case the musical atmosphere he was 
inhaling was the finest of its kmd. He him- 
self never forgot the debt he owed to his old 
masters, Helmore and Goss.* It would be ^ 
impertinence in one who is, alas 1 no musician 
to attempt to point out where and how much 

* The following letter, written by Sullivan after the , 
success achieved by the production of '* The Tempest " ^ 
music, is a proof, if any were needed, of the warm 
gratitude he felt towards Mr. Helmore : 

" 3, PoNSONBY Street, 

••PiMLICO, S.W., 

** April g, iS6z. i 

" My dear Mr. Helmore, 

*' I was exceedingly glad to see your letter in 
to-day's Times for two reasons : 

"I. As I think it no small honour to have been in a 
school which has produced so many of our best English 
musicians, and to have had your instruction for more 
than three years, I was naturally pleased to see it thus 
publicly stated. 

"2. If any little success attends me in my professional ' 
career, surely you ought not to be overlooked amongst 
those to whom the chief credit is due, for to you I owe 
more than to anyone else perhaps. 

"The high principles and elevated tone applying 
equally to Art as to morals with which you strove more 
by example than by precept to imbue me (God grant 
that it may have been with some success!), the care 
and attention bestowed upon every branch of my educa- 
tion, and the constant and kindly interest taken in my 
progress, have been in no small manner influential in 
maMng me what I am — viz., an earnest labourer in the 
cause of true Art. 

** Believe me, dear Mr. Helmore, with all the respect 
and esteem of an old pupil, 

"Yours most affectionately, 

"Arthur S. Sullivan." 
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the influence of these two great masters of 
Church music shows itself even in Sullivan's 
lighter music; Mr. Findon, one of his most 
appreciative critics, and one who enjoyed par- 
ticular opportunities of studying the master at 
close quarters, has told us in an eloquent essay 
contained in Mr. Arthur Lawrence's accoimt 
of Sullivan's " Life-Story and Reminiscences " 
what were the influences at work upon the 
young musician. 

" Seldom, indeed," he says, " have such 
unique opportunities been presented to one so 
eminently favoured, and seldom have they been 
turned to better advantage. As a chorister at 
the Chapel Royal he was initiated into the fine 
vocal excellences of composers who remain un- 
surpassed in their contributions to our choral 
literature. Spread out before him were the 
masterpieces of Tallis, Byrd, and Gibbons, of 
Humphreys, Blow, and Purcell, and a score of 
others who have bequeathed to us music which 
will co-exist with the English Church, and 
perhaps survive it." 

Of the special honours that fell to Sullivan 
as a composer, among the most gratifying to 
him must have been the welcome accorded to 
The Golden Legend upon its production at Berlin 
in 1887. Such is the undeserved reputation of 
English musicians in Germany that it is always 
a notable event when an English musical his- 
torian is able to chronicle the production of an 
English composer abroad. Upon its first per- 
formance it had the misfortune to be rendered 
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by a chorus and principals who were incapable 
of doing it justice. Upon a second attempt, 
however, it achieved a distingnished success 
which quite obliterated the recollection of the 
unfortunate beginning. 

There were other occasions upon which 
SulHyan's music received notable honours on 
the Continent. In 1886, after the return of 
the Savoy Company from playing the author- 
ized version of The Mikado in America, they 
travelled on to Berlin and played the piece at 
the Wallners Theatre with great success for a 
brief season. The following striking confession 
was made by the important North German 
Gazette : " We are conscious of entertaining a 
very pronounced predilection for all our home 
products, but we scruple not to confess that, as 
a performance. The Mikado surpasses all our 
operettas. . . . The music is effective all 
through, and even comprises some delicate 
masterpieces." Signer Mazzoni, the well- 
known Italian musician and critic, has kindly 
procured for me the following facts respecting 
Italian productions of The Mikado. It was trans- 
lated into Italian by Signer Gustavo Macchi, 
and was produced in Florence, Genoa, and 
Milan. Unfortunately, the artists to whom it 
was entrusted did not do it justice, with the 
natural result that it failed to achieve success, 
although the critics were not slow to appreciate 
the charm of the music. Excerpts from Sulli- 
van's music are, however, not infrequently heard 
in Italian concerts. 
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We have now dealt very briefly, firstly, with 
the criticism that has been directed against 
Sullivan, secondly, with the most striking feature 
(to an "outsider") of his music — viz., its all- 
pervading melodiousness; thirdly, with his 
early environment, and its probable effect upon 
his productions ; and, fourthly, with the recep- 
tion by foreign critics of those productions 
when performed abroad. 

In a lecture delivered at the meeting of the 
Musical Association on March ii, 1902, Dr. 
Charles Maclean described Sullivan as a na- 
tional style builder. His success in breaking 
away from the Teutonic style and in substituting 
one of his own constituted the true measure of 
his genius. The lecturer divided his life into 
five periods. 

The first, from fourteen to twenty-one, though 
ending with the brilliant " Tempest " music, 
was essentially unoriginal in style, and conse- 
quently Teutonic. 

The second, from twenty-one to twenty-eight, 
includes KenUworth (which Dr. Maclean con- 
sidered to be unwisely neglected), the Symphony 
in E ; the In Memofiam and the Di Ballo over- 
tures, all individual works, marking a complete 
style. 

The third period, of fifteen years between the 
ages of twenty-eight and forty-three, saw the 
development of the operetta. The Light of the 
World and The Martyr of Antioch, the latter of 
which was almost wholly emancipated from the 
early Victorian oratorio. 

3—2 
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The fourth period included Tht Golden Legend, 
" wherein Sullivan brought up purely English 
art to a level never dreamed of before." 

The fifth period contained Tke Rose of Persia, 
which Dr. Maclean regards as the masterpiece 
of the operetta series. 
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ANY statement of the numbers contained in 
the various groups or different classes of 
work achieved by the composer must be open 
to criticism as regards the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of particular works, but it may be 
roughly divided as follows : 

A Grand Opera: Ivanhoe, 1891. 

Oratorios or Cantatas (six in number): 
Kenilworthy 1864 » ^^ Prodigal Son, 1869 ; On 
Shore and Sea, 1871 ; The Light of tlie World, 
1873; The Martyr of Antioch, 1880; The Golden 
Legend, 1886. 

Comic Operas (twenty -two in number): 
Contrabandista and Cox and Box, 1867; Thespis, 
1871 ; Trial by Jury and Ihe Zoo,^iSjs J The 
Sorcerer, 1877 ; H.M.S* Pinafore, 1878 ; The 
Pirates of Penzance, 1880 ; Patience, 1881 ; 
lolanthe, 1882; Princess Ida, 1884; The Mikado, 
1885; Ruddigore, 1887; The Yeomen of the 
Guard, 1888; The Gondoliers, 1889; JH addon 
Hall, 1892; Utopia, 1893; ^^^ Chieftain (a 
revised version of Contrabandista), 1894 » -^^ 
Grand Duke, 1896; The Beauty Stone, 1898; 
The Rose of Persia^ 1899; ^^ Emerald Isle 
(part), 1901. 

[37] 
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Orchestral Works and Incidental Music 
TO Plays (seventeen in all) : The Tempest^ 1862 ; 
Procession March and Princess of Wales March, 
1863 ; The Sapphire Necklace, 1864 ; Symphony 
in E, Concerto for Violoncello, and In Memoriam, 
1866; DiBallo, 1870; Merchant of Venice, 1873; 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1874; Henry VIII., 
1878; Exhibition Ode, 1886; Imperial Institute 
Ode, 1887 ; Macbeth, 1.888 ; The Foresters, 1892 ; 
King A rthur, 1 894 ; Victoria and Merrie England, 
1897. 

Part Songs and Madrigals (thirteen) : 
When Love and Beauty, 1863 ; The Last Night of 
the Year, 1864; The Rainy Day and Oh, hush 
Thee, My Babie, 1867 ; Evening, Joy to the 
Victor, Parting Gleams, Echoes, Song of Peace, 
The Long Day Closes, and The Beleaguered, 1868; 
Watchman, what of the Night? The Way is 
Long and Drear, 

For details of anthems and services (22), 
hymns (50), and songs (100), see pp. 62, 79.* 

Of the first upon the list, Ivanhoe, his one 
serious opera, it must be conceded that, 
although it attained a record run, it was* over- 
weighted by the enormous expenses of pro- 
duction. Moreover, it is a production in which 
Sullivan's invariable tunefulness was not so 
strikingly apparent, and the public, who had 
associated Sullivan with humour in melody, did 

* Although the above list has no claim to be fault- 
less, it has been as carefully compiled from the pub- 
lished lists of the composer's works as opportunity 
would allow 
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not, to use a vulgarism, know "where they 
were." The length of run cannot fairly be 
taken into account, as after the looth night, 
up to when it had paid its way, the " business " 
done was bad. The opera, however, had to 
bear an unfair amount of the responsibility for 
the disastrous loss caused to the late Mr. D'Oyly 
Carte, the enterprising proprietor of the new 
English Opera House, which has only since 
become associated in the public mind with 
success by being turned into a music-hall — the 
Palace Theatre of Varieties. 

Of the six highly important works which we 
have grouped under the heading of " oratorios 
and cantatas," the following descriptions are 
of interest. They are in great part condensed 
and extracted from the analysis or arguments 
printed when the works themselves were first 
performed. 

Taken in order of date, Kenilworth, produced 
on Thursday evening, September 8, 1864, was 
the first. It formed part of a programme con- 
taining excerpts from Rossini's " Guillaume 
Tell," Donizetti's " Lucrezia Borgia," Gounod's 
" Faust," Flotow's " Marta," and many other 
compositions of the highest class. The artists 
entrusted with its interpretation were Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and M. Mario, 
whose part was, however, taken at short notice 
by Mr. Cummings. It was thus no unworthy 
entrance into the great world of music for the 
production of a young man of twenty -two. 
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The libretto by H. F. Chorley, the well- 
known critic, was not held to be entirely 
successful, although the beautiful lines from 
Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice " were 
introduced beginning : 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank i" 

This Sullivan set in the form of a recitative, 
finishing with the words : 

" Such harmony is in immortal sounds." 

Lorenzo's lines, commencing : 

" In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees," 

were set as a duet. 

The cantata is now seldom performed, but 
the last - mentioned number is occasionally 
heard upon concert platforms. 

The Prodigal Son was not produced until 
five years afterwards at the Worcester Festival, 
1869, and it really ranks as the first serious 
work of importance essayed by the composer. 
The libretto was from the pen of Sir George 
Grove, and it was interpreted by Titiens, 
Trebelli, Sims Reeves, and Santley, and made 
an immense impression on the audience. It 
has not, however, succeeded any more than its 
predecessor in establishing itself as a popular 
favourite with choral societies, which must be 
attributed, doubtless, to the fact that the pro- 
moters of musical festivals are boimd by estab- 
lished custom either to produce entirely new 
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compositions by present-day musicians, or to 
fall back upon the old-established favourites, 
such as the " Messiah " or " Israel in Egypt," 
which they can rely upon to attract an 
audience. 

As a set-ofF to the opinion now held upon 
The Prodigal Son by many of the best and 
most sympathetic judges, it is worth recording 
that Dr. J. B. Dykes, the famous hymn- writer 
and church musician, was present at the first 
performance, and thus records his opinion in 
his diary : 

" The introductory movements are charm- 
ing. Enjoyed it much, and think highly of it. 
It falls off in interest towards the end, but the 
first part is very interesting and beautiful. The 
instrumentation wonderful V* 

Latter-day critics, however, consider that the 
orchestral accompaniments were poor. 

The short cantata. On Shore and Sea, com- 
posed for the opening of the London Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1871, has for its theme 
the sorrows and separations necessarily inci- 
dental to war. A dramatic form has been 
chosen, says the programme, as lending itself 
best to musical expression. In order to keep 
clear of the national susceptibilities and painful 
associations connected with recent* warfare, the 
action has been thrown back to the time when 
constant conflict was urged between the Saracen 
settlements of Northern Africa and the Christian 
Powers of the South of Europe, particularly 

* The Franco-German War. 
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the Genoese. The action represented in the 
music may be briefly described as the sue- 
cessfcd rising of some Christian slaves cap- 
tured in battle against their Moorish masters, 
and their happy return to the arms of their 
loved ones, the cantata ending with the well- 
known and still popular chorus, <<Sink and 
Scatter, Clouds of War," extolling the blessings 
of peace. 

In August, 1873, ^is third great sacred com- 
position. The Light of the Worlds was produced 
at Birmingham. We have before alluded to 
the chorus of approval from the critics which 
greeted it. Many pages could be filled with 
the eulogistic notices it evoked. Its dignity, 
devotional style, originality of conception, 
beauty of orchestration, and variety of treat- 
ment all met with hearty recognition. In it 
he again had the advantage of co-operation 
with that keen judge of music and scholarly 
litt6rateur, the late Sir George Grove. Un- 
fortunately, considerations of space prevent in- 
sertion ot any but the following notes on the 
overture written by Mr. Bennett for the pro- 
gramme of the concert given by the Philhar- 
monic Society on May i, 1895 : 

" There is no overture to the first part, for 
a reason which seems to be obvious enough, if 
we consider that the prophetic utterances there 
treated afford comparatively vague suggestions 
for an orchestral movement ; while to have re- 
ferred to the Nativity before the prophecy 
would have been manifestly inconvenient. The 
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composer, therefore, placed an overture before 
the second part, marking it a prelude to the 
story of suflFering and victory. He thus 
secured an adequate 'poetic basis' and a 
definite as well as suggestive * theme.* "* 

The Allegro has in some respects considerable 
distinctiveness of plan. It opens (in B flat 
minor) with a section intended mainly to im- 
press upon the mind the " figure " shown in 
the introduction, using it, however, in a con- 
siderably "diminished" form. The section 
ends on the dominant of D flat, in the major of 
which key the first theme now enters. It is 
accompanied throughout by the ** figure " still 
more ** diminished *' and more forcibly ex- 
pressive of unrest. Above this rises in happy 
contrast a tranquil and beautiful melody shining 
<< like a light in a dark place." An episode 
follows which is all agitation. Here, too, the 
" figure " asserts itself, modified in an emphatic 
way, and entering into a melodic passage 
that might well serve as a subject for develop- 
ment, though the composer makes of it but 
passing use. At the close of the ** argument " 
for the overture, the composer moves on to a 
coda, of which the theme is presented in the 
actual peroration in an "augmented" form, 
with all the pomp and circumstance that a full 
orchestra can secure. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in his third lecture 
on Sullivan delivered at the Royal Institution, 

* These remarks are printed by kind permission of 
the Philharmonic Society. 
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May 1 6, 1901, bids us remark that an interval 
of seven years elapsed between the last-men- 
tioned work and its successor, a space of time 
during which Sullivan turned his attention al- 
most entirely to light opera. 

The Martyr of Antioch was first produced at 
the Leeds Festival, October 15, 1880, and by 
many good judges is said to be the finest work 
Sullivan ever produced. The words were 
selected by Sullivan himself from the sacred 
drama of the same title by the Very Rev. 
H. H. Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. It is also 
interesting to note that certain alterations in the 
text, where, for example, blank verse has been 
turned into rhyme, are due to Mr. VJ, S. Gilbert. 
The plot turns upon the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of a heathen maiden, Margarita, of 
Antioch, in the latter part of the third century. 
She is oflfered the choice of Hfe as the wife of 
the Roman Prefect or death at the stake as a 
Christian. She rejects her father's and her 
lover's entreaties, and chooses the latter. The 
drama begins with a short orchestral intro- 
duction instead of a formal overture, the themes 
of which are taken from the triumphal hymn 
of victory sung by Margarita at the stake. 

A solo for Callias, the priest, follows the 
coda of this number, and a brief recitative for 
Olybius introduces the now famous air set to 
the words " Come, Margarita, come." It will 
be observed as a conspicuous feature in this 
song that the refrain is entered upon each time 
from a different key. Callias' reproach to 
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Olybius, and the tatter's answer follow, and a 
short chorus of idolaters ends the scene. In 
Scene 2 an organ solo at once prepares the 
mmd for Milman's well-known hymn, "Brother, 
thou art gone before us,'* set here for full chorus, 
unaccompanied. 

Margarita, who is mourning a fellow-Chris- 
tian, invokes the pagan lyre and bids it serve 
a higher strain. Then Callias enters, and 
to him Margarita proclaims her new faith. In 
Scene 3 we open with a chorus of Apollo's 
maiden votaries, divided into two parts, through- 
out the first of which, against a continuous 
violin accompaniment, the voices sing, " Come 
away with willing feet." In the second part 
the key changes to the relative minor, and the 
voices, to wood wind accompaniment, begin 
a new theme. Finally, a return is made to the 
first part. Margarita then reveals her change 
of faith to Olybius, who has sung to her of the 
delights in store for her as his wife, and in this 
dialogue a point is made by the light orchestral 
strain in which Olybius mocks the new faith. 

In Scene 4 and last, we have the song of the 
heathen maidens once more, answered by the 
Christians in their prison. Subsequently the 
two widely-contrasted themes are heard to- 
gether. 

The Golden Legend, first produced at Leeds 
on October 16, 1886, after all the composer's 
work is reviewed, must still for many remain 
Sullivan's ntagnutn ofms. Its accessories and 
circumstances all combined to render it re- 
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markable and memorable. For his librettist 
he had one of the greatest Anglo-Saxon poets 
of the century — Henry W. Longfellow, whose 
beautiful lines were adapted by the skilful pen 
of Mr. Joseph Bennett. The principals en- 
gaged were those mentioned above as taking 
part in The Martyr of Antioch^ viz., the cream of 
English singers. The work was the last he 
did for the Leeds Festival, his connection with 
which was a legitimate source of pride to him 
to the end of his life. 

It is too lengthy a work to give extracts 
from with any hope of preserving a connected 
form in the relation of the story. For those 
who know Longfellow's poem, however, this 
is not necessary. 

In the first scene an opportunity for Sullivan 
to display his characteristic humour occurs. 
The Tempter never appears after the prologue, 
save in the disguise of a learned or saintly pro- 
fessor ; consequently he must needs be accom- 
panied b^ what Mr. Bennett describes as 
" scholastic music," conceived in the spirit of a 
time when the art was studied as a science. 
Hence as he reveals himself the clarinets and 
bassoons, playing staccato, open with comical 
effect, other members of the wood wind pre- 
sently joining in succession. 

In Scene 2 there is an effective sugges- 
tion of the peace and quiet of eventide re- 
flected in the opening music, which flows tran- 
quilly along, subdued in colour, and in every 
sense undemonstrative. From this quiet strain 
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the music proceeds in a natural and logical 
way to the well-known and beautiful evening 
hymn, in four-part vocal harmony, "O glad- 
some light." The composer here relies on plain 
melody and diatonic harmonies. Further on in 
the same scene Elsie's prayer, " My Redeemer 
and my Lord," affords another illustration of 
the happy use to which the composer puts simple 
means. For some time he accompanies only 
with a cor Anglais, which, combined with the 
voice, secures a peculiarly touching effect. 
We must pass over Scenes 3 to 6 till we 
come to the choral epilogue. After the short 
orchestral opening, confined to the brass in- 
struments, the male- voice chorus has a fine 
broad melody (" God sent His messenger the 
rain") to sing in unison with a light accom- 
paniment of strings, horns, and wood wind. 
This melody, says Mr. Bennett, is one of the 
best features in the work. It is a genuine 
tune of unimpeachable symmetry and decided 
character. The same subject is next taken up 
by the female voices to a similar accompani- 
ment, and followed by a figure worked out 
in spirited style and with masterly ease, the 
whole ending with the original melody sung by 
all the voices in unison, and accompanied by 
the full power of orchestra.* 

I have thought it well, in accordance with 
the scheme mapped out for the series of books 
of which this forms part, to choose for detailed 

* Printed by kind permission of Messrs. Novell© 
and Co. 
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descri p dOTi and qootatkm SuUivan's ax ora- 
torios and cantatas lathtf than the more popu- 
lar opeas, I do not know, and I suppose 
nobody does know, by idiich of his works the 
composer would have wished to be judged by 
posterity. But it is hardly to be doubted that 
fircMn Kaulwortk^in 1864, up to TheGoldmLegend^ 
in 1886, they may be taken as rq>resentiiig the 
sereral ascending steps on which Sullivan's 
£aune as a great musician rests.* Many good 
and friendly critics will include Ivanhoe as the 
most impcxtant (rf his great works. Into such 
a questk»i as this it is not %x me to enter. I 
have been precluded firom giving details of the 
cq)era by reasons of ^nce. I was partly g^ded 
also in my choice of the works for shghtly detailed 
description by my desire to refute the unworthy 
sneer at the so-called low standard of musicsd 
art marked out by SuUivan in choosing to devote 
any time to the composition of light operas. 
It is my belief that an artist of any kind can 
only do as he feels. It is surely uncontrover- 
tible that a man is at his best in any branch 
of art when he is not producing his work to 
order, when, in fact, he has the inspiration for 
production. And this is in no way altered by 
the fact that occasionally a masterpiece is pro- 

* The selection of these pcodnctioDS, however, is not 
intended to override the claims of the superb orchestial 
works, the Overture di BaOo, the Im Memorum, the " Mbc- 
beth " mnsic, and othen. It is one of the drawbacks 
to brief memoirs of this description that so ma<^ has to 
be left onsaid. thereby running a risk of the accusation 
that what is left ont is pnrposely ignored. 
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duced under these adverse conditions. Sullivan 
doubtless knew his own limitations better than 
his critics did. He must have realized, as the 
great mass of his countrymen did, that he was 
writing music for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. For one lover of good music 
pleased and satisfied with The Golden Legend it 
would be easy to find fifty who have no taste 
for it, but have found incomparable pleasure 
and delight in listening to The Mikado and The 
Yeomen of the Guard. It is no reproach to either 
one or the other that their tastes differ. But 
the sneer of the superior person may be silenced 
with the hard facts of the existence of The 
Golden Legend and its scarcely less beautiful 
sister chef d'omvtes, Mr. B. W. Findon, whom 
I have frequently quoted in this little memoir, 
rightly reminds us that whereas it was an easy 
matter for Sullivan to step from his chosen 
ground of light opera and to compete suc- 
cessfully with those who devoted their entire 
powers and energy to more serious composi- 
tions, none of those whom he then met in 
rivalry could hope to enter his field and pit 
themselves against him. 

But I have no patience with the kind of 
individual whose feeble and atrophied powers 
of appreciation will not allow him to enjoy a 
work of art without instituting impossible 
comparisons with something else. It is all 
summed up in one word — ^anectation. Let us 
turn to the pages of those of Sullivan's works 
in which the spirit of innocent jollity bubbles 

4 
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forth so spontaneously. There will be found 
the best antidote for the sour sayings of the dis- 
appointed prophets of other gods. We English 
may feel legitimately proud that in the last half 
of the great Victonan era, so illustrious for its 
thousand discoveries and achievements in all 
that makes for the benefit of mankind, we were 
not behindhand in the divine art of music. In 
Arthur Sullivan we have a doughty champion. 
His music, if nothing else did so, would remove 
the oft-quoted reproach that we take our plea- 
sures sadly. It was the reincarnated spirit of the 
Merrie England of old, distilled and purified of 
the grosser elements that too often disfigured 
its forerunners. It will live, as the glees and 
madrigals of the olden time have lived, to prove 
to our descendants that we more than held our 
own. It may not be — ^nay, let us firankly confess 
it is not — epoch-making. It is not on the plane 
on which the giants of the end of the eighteenth 
century moved so easily. Its composer would 
never have claimed any such position for it. 
But it has established itself as a characteristic 
English production. It has opened a field of 
happiness to millions, who without it would have 
been appreciably the poorer and sadder. Of its 
composer it was literally true that his early death 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations. It may be thought 
that some of the later productions of his pen 
had not quite the same inspired flow of melody 
that characterized the operas of the eighties and 
nineties. But that we might have reasonably 
looked for more and even better things is 
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evidenced by the fact that many good judges 
look upon The Rose of Persia as the best of the 
series. However, it is futile to speculate on 
such matters. It is more excellent to remember 
that Arthur Sullivan as a man carried out 
what as a boy he must have often been told 
by his old master Thomas Helmore—*' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with sdl 
thy might." His zeal and energy were alike 
infectious and remarkable, whether directed 
towards work or pleasure. His friend Mrs. 
Walter Carr speaks of his producing the 
impression on her, even when c;^uite a young 
man, of his real greatness. His pupils and 
friends were all devoted to him« More than 
one of them with whom I have spoken have 
expressed the feeling that he would have been 
great in anything he undertook. The writer 
had the privilege of meeting him during the last 
year of his life in connection with an exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace, of which institution he 
was a director. He was then, of course, in very 
bad health; but his devotion to the work he 
imdertook, his keen attention to details, his 
remarkable memory, all impressed themselves 
strongly upon one. 

Sullivan's death came home to the populace 
at large as that of one who had many times 
been present through his music alike at their 
merrymakings as at their mournings. For their 
children he was the composer of *' Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.'' For themselves in their 
home life he had written The Lost Chords to 

4—2 
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choose only one, although the most popular, of 
many beautiful and touching songs. In their 
churches and chapels they continually sang his 
hymns or listened to his anthems and services. 
For their exquisite enjoyment he had composed 
such operas that few who heard them would be 
likely to forget Of English music and musicians 
he was ever a zealous champion. There can 
be little hope that the present generation, or 
that succeeding it, are ever likely to see his 
equal. 



SULLIVAN AS COMPOSER 
By Ernest Ford 

THE extraordinary versatility of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan as a composer is at once a source 
of interest and complexity to anyone attempting 
to analyse, in however tentative a manner, his 
achievements in the realms of musical composi- 
tion, or suggest in the most guarded way his 
ultimate place among the ranks of illustrious 
musicians. 

It is impossible to resist asking ourselves, 
Which is to be the Sullivan of posterity ? Is 
it to be the Sullivan of H.MS. Pinafore and 
Tlie Mikado, or he of The Golden Legend and 
Ivanhoe ? 

Even then one's difficulties are not at an 
end, for has one not to consider that less- 
known, but perhaps greater, Sullivan, the 
composer of some of the brightest and best 
numbers which adorn the noble literature of 
English Church music ? 

Passing from these perhaps unanswerable 
questions, we can, at least, consider some of 
the most salient features in his many-sided 
attainments. 

[53] 
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One thing, above all, stands out in my mind 
as being the most remarkable in his wonderful 
career, and it is this, that whatever task he set 
himself to fulfil, he carried out with absolute 
success. 

Did he essay a comic opera brimming over 
with the natural humour and the blustering 
gaiety of the British Tar, he gave us Pinafore ; 
while another work illustrating the — to Western 
minds — ^topsy-turveydom of Oriental life is pre- 
sented to us in The Mikado, If it were music 
written to depict the sorrows and struggles of 
the primitive Christians, Art was enriched by 
such works as The Martyy of Antioch and The 
Golden Legend; or, again, did he endeavour to 
voice the multitude of the Church militant, he 
wrote " Onward, Christian Soldiers," a hymn- 
tune sung in every quarter of the globe where 
Christians congregate. 

It is doubtful if there were any contemporary 
musicians who could with equal confidence com- 
mence any work, however arduous, with this 
wonderful certitude of being able to do exactly 
what they set out to do, together with the 
assurance of having public sympathy and 
support. 

Naturally the question suggests itself — With 
all his great gifts, his popularity, and his 
splendid chances, did he, from the strict point 
of view of Art, make the most of his oppor- 
tunities ? Did he, to put the matter bluntly, 
misuse his genius in the composition of such 
pieces as Cox and Box and others of a like 
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character ? Could he, supposing he had con- 
centrated his brilliant mind upon works of a 
consistently serious nature, have produced 
abstract music which would have redoimded 
to the glory of himself and his nationality? 
The reflection is one which cannot be avoided. 
So much has been written on the subject that 
it would be impossible not to allude to it. 
Nor would I presume for a moment to suppose 
that I could answer that difficult question com- 
pletely; but, at least, I should like to make 
one remark with regard to it. 

I have already said that the most astonishing 
thing about Sir Arthiu* Sullivan was his abso- 
lute mastery of everything he undertook. Now 
I am perfectly clear upon this point, that just 
as he knew absolutely what he could do, he was 
equally certain about what he could not^ and in 
that I see the clue to his unvarying success. 

It has been sometimes hinted that he did not 
devote himself to works of this nature because 
they were not sufficiently remunerative. There 
is not an iota of truth in this im worthy allega- 
tion. As a young man he wrote not only a 
considerable amount of chamber music, but 
also a violoncello concerto and a symphony. 
Both of these works were performed at the 
Crystal Palace, the former having the advan- 
tage of the matchless skill of the late Signor 
Piatti in its interpretation ; while the symphony 
was produced, imder the able conductorship of 
Dr. Manns, by the superb band which he then 
directed. Yet he never made another essay in 
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this direction. Why not ? He was a man 
with great and justified ambition. Nobody 
knew better than he what success in this class 
of composition meant to the ambitious com- 
poser, and my belief is that he felt his real 
genius lay in other directions. My conviction 
is that, even as a young man, he had << found 
himself," and the great and instantaneous 
success of his music to "The Merchant of 
Venice" had taught him the momentous lesson. 
His was a rare character. Underneath the 
genial and polished exterior of the man of 
society was concealed a strong and sane deter- 
mination, and he never allowed the flattery to | 
which he was naturally subjected to influence 
his judgment. 

I cannot but think that any capable student 
of his works must come to the conclusion that 
he accurately estimated his own powers, and 
chose the best fields in which to exemplify 
them. 

From his Irish blood he doubtless inherited 
his keen sense of humour, from the Italian 
blood coming to him through his mother he 
perhaps derived his love of melody, while his 
early associations with Church music would 
naturally leave a strong impression upon a 
mind so markedly impressionable as was his. 
In his Savoy operas that Irish humour is con- 
tinuously in evidence, and the melody in which 
they abound is as fresh and spontaneous as 
ever came from a composer's pen. It naturally 
occurs to one's mind that he was supremely 
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fortunate in having a colleague of such genius 
as Mr. Gilbert, but this serves only to empha- 
size his powers, as he had constantly to keep 
up to so high a level of excellence in order to 
assimilate his music to the lyrics. 

Of the indelible impression left on his mind 
by his early training in Church music, one need 
but scan the pages of The Golden Legend and 
The Martyr of-Antioch to find proof, while it 
sometimes shows itself in so unexpected a place 
as the remarkable scene between Friar Tuck 
and King Richard in Ivanhoe. 

In his songs, again, one constantly finds 
the same influence at work — notably, in The 
Lost Chord or The Chorister. When he wrote 
The Lost Chords Sir Arthur Sullivan probably 
wrote one of the six most popular songs ever 
penned. 

Speaking of him generally as a song-writer, 
one may safely say that he had no superior 
among his contemporaries, and but few equals. 
Among his secular songs, Orpheus with his Lute 
is perhaps the best. 

Of his purely orchestral work, the In 
Memoriam overture stands out above all else. 
It was a noble tribute to his father's memory, 
and is a composition of which any composer 
might well be proud. Regarded from every 
point of view, the writer is shown at his 
zenith. The touching beauty of the themes, 
their dignity and solemnity, the masterly way 
in which they are treated, together with the 
splendid orchestration, all go to stamp the 
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work as a veritable masterpiece. One theme 
is so characteristic of the composer that I 
would call particular attention to it as being, 
both in melody and harmony, an admirably 
typical specimen of his style. After a few 
bars of sustained notes by the strings, accom- 
panied by the tympani, all playing pianissimo^ 
there comes that ear-haunting, dirge-like hymn 
which begins and ends this truly remarkable 
work. 

There is a feature, too, in the scoring of the 
overture that should be noted, and that is the 
treatment of the trombones. One associates 
these instruments — often, indeed, of veritable 
torture — with fortissimo eflfects ; at least, such 
may be said to be the popular idea. How 
different is Sir Arthur Sullivan's usage of 
them ! Here they are given one of the most 
striking themes m the work. Commencing 
softly in long-sustained notes, they seem to 
proceed in stately and gradually swelling tones 
to an appointed end. Slowly and remorselessly 
they pursue their menacing course, until one 
can at last almost see in imagination the gaunt 
figure of Death striding along his path, relent- 
less and terrible. This is, at least, the effect it 
has on an imaginative audience. 

The appearance of the In Memoriam marks 
an important epoch in the composer's life. It 
showed that in Arthur Sullivan the coimtry 
possessed a master in music, endowed with a 
vivid imagination and a style, at once pic- 
turesque and original, which differentiated him 
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from either predecessor or contemporary. If 
one wished to insist on this point, it would 
only be necessary to recall the fact that it so 
stamped itself on the public mind as to give 
rise to the adjective " Sullivanesque." 

Regarded from a technical point of view, 
three things in Arthur Sullivan's music stand 
out very prominently — namely, the skill of his 
vocal part-writing, the remarkable beauty of his 
orchestration, and the striking concentration of 
his thoughts. One may say of this last that he 
could and did put as much into one page of his 
score as many writers would display in ten. 
He took great pride in this power of concentra- 
tion, and certainly was not in any sense an 
Apostle of the " Heavenly Length " school. 

It has sometimes been urged that he painted 
on too small a canvas, and that he was in- 
capable of working on a large scale. However 
this may be, I think that here again his sane 
judgment was the predominating influence. 
Some colour may, however, be given to the 
statement by the fact that the work which he 
wrote on the broadest lines, the grand opera 
Ivanhoe, has never achieved popular success to 
the same extent as most of his other dramatic 
efforts. My conviction is, however, that, had 
the public had more opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with its many beauties, it would 
have been ranked, if not absolutely first, at 
least on the same level as any other of his more 
popular compositions, by the lover of good 
music. Another criticism which has been 
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levelled at this much-discussed opera is that it 
is uneven in its merits. This may be the case, 
but I venture to suggest that, had the composer 
been able to keep up to the level of the 
Templar's soliloquy and the great duet between 
the Templar and Rebecca throughout the entire 
opera, he would have attained to a pinnacle 
which few writers of opera have reached. It 
may be mentioned here that on its first 
presentation i68 consecutive performances 
were given. This alone is a record for a grand 
opera, and does not seem to indicate that the 
public considered it unworthy of their regard. 

We now come to Sir Arthur Sullivan as a 
composer of sacred music, and here, I think, 
all controversy must cease. Deeply versed as 
he was in the music of the old Church com- 
posers, brought up as a boy in its atmosphere, 
and moved by deep convictions, he was pre- 
eminently fitted to carry on its noble traditions. 
This sacred duty he well fulfilled, and he has 
enriched its literature with many of the finest 
anthems of modern times. Had he written 
nothing but these, he would still have been 
famous, and have left the world the richer for 
his existence. 

To sum up, one need not trouble one's self 
with the question as to what will be Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's ultimate place in the musical 
hierarchy, nor speculate what, had he chosen to 
do differently, he mieht have achieved ; rather 
let us be thankful for his having brightened 
our lives with the gaiety of his sparkling music. 
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and solaced our darker hours with the 
sympathy of his more serious endeavours. 

We probably have more to thank the 
Sullivan who was for, than the Sullivan some 
would have wished him to be. This is, at 
least, a consoling thought to those who mourn 
his premature loss. 
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Procter. 130/A Thousand, First Series. 

5. LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide A. 

Procter. 99M Thousand, Second Series. 

6. BILLY AND HANS : My Squirrel Friends. A 

True History. By W. J. Stillman. 

7. KITH AND KIN: Poems of Animal Life 

selected by Henry S. Salt. 

8. CHARACTER-BUILDING: Thought Power. 

By Ralph Waldo Trine. 

9. LIGHT FROM THE EAST. Selections from 

the Teaching of the Buddha. By Edith Ward. 

10. PARABLES FROM NATURE. A Selection. 

By Mrs. M. Gatty. 

11. BETTER FOOD FOR BOYS. By Eustace 

H. Miles. 

12. MATHEMATICAL LAW IN THE SPIRIT- 

UAL WORLD. By EUSTACE H. Miles. 

13. MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. George 

Long's Translation. 

14. AURORA LEIGH. By Mrs. Browning. 

15. TENNYSON'S IN MEMORIAM. 

16. FRIENDS OF MINE. By Mrs. Corbet 

Seymour. 
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Miniature Editions. 

Illustrated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 

Printed in red and black at the Chiswick Press, In decorated 
paper boards^ is, 6d, net each; or in limp leather, 2s, 6d, net. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Rendered into English Verse by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

With 19 Illustrations. 

The Odes of Keats. 

With 21 Illustrations. 

Keats* Isabella and theEveof St. Agnes. 

With 17 Illustrations. 



BelPs Sonnets Series* 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, with borders and initials by 
Christopher Dean. Royal i6mo, 2s. 6d, net each. 

THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. 

THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. BY MRS. 
BROWNING. 

BROWNING'S RABBI BEN EZRA 

DANTE'S VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE. 
Newly translated by Frances db Mey. 

SONNETS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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The Chiswick Shakespeare. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 

With Introductions and Glossaries by 
JOHN DENNIS. 

Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, with nearly 500 Illus- 
trations, Pott Svo, clothf is. 6d» net each ; or limp 
leather^ 2s. net, 

PLAYS, 37 Vols. POEMS, i Vol. SONNETS, I Vol. 

'* This delightful edition deserves all the popularity which, we 
believe, it is accjuiring. For cheapness, taste in ' manufacture,' 
and excellence m illustration, these neat little volumes, each con- 
taining a play, are unsurpassed." — Daily I^ews. 

"The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake- 
speare." — Westminster. Gazette, 

"A fascinating little edition. . . . No edition can be better 
suited for carriage in the pocket to the theatre or elsewhere. 
Notes and explanations are few and serviceable. . . . The 
brightest and most attractive of hand editions of Shakespeare." — 
JVotes and Queries, 

" But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed 
worthy to be considered iditions de luxe. To-day the low price 
at which they are offered to the public alone prevents them being 
so regarded." — Studio. 

*' The * Chiswick' should easily he first among pocket Shake- 
speares." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

' ' The edition is one which has unusual attractions for every 
class of Shakespearean student." — Review of the Week, 

"The Cambridge text has been used, and the introduction 
and notes are admirable for the purpose intended ; they are short 
and sufficient." — Pilot. 



LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS. 

YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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